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WHAT'S NEW 


Alsea Bay span 
tumbling down 


A wrecking ball crumbles the 
remains of the original Alsea Bay 
Bridge as traffic crosses the replace- 
ment span within feet of the 

_ demolition. A crowd of about 5,000 
witnessed the official opening of the 
new bridge and dignitaries paid trib- 
ute to both the old and new during a 
late August dedication ceremony in 
Waldport. 

See story, page 4 


Career fair 
open to all 


A career fair designed to appeal 
both to potential employees and 
ODOT’s current work force is sched- 
uled for this month. 

The Engineering Career Informa- 
tion Fair, the first of its kind, will 
promote engineering career opportu- 
nities within ODOT for department 
employees looking to broaden their 
knowledge of career options, and stu- 
dents considering ODOT employ- 
ment. 

The Career Information Fair will 
be held Oct. 25 in the Transportation 
Building’s main conference room. That 
afternoon, current ODOT employees 
have an opportunity to investigate new 
careers and visit with representatives 
of engineering areas they are interested 
in, according Career Development 
Manager Evelyn Minor-Lawrence, who 
is coordinating the event. 

-A morning session—for people 
who are not employed by ODOT 
* —will cover the department's history, 
mission, and salary and benefits 
offerings. That afternoon, potential 
ODOT employees have the option to 
attend one-hour workshops that will 
explain the state of Oregon’s 
employment application and selec- 
tion process. 

A separate eight-hour Applica- 
tion and Interview Workshop is 
offered for current employees by the 
Career Development Office. To regis- 
ter, call the Employee Development 
Office at 378-6720. 


Working as one 


» 


Members of the Transportation Accounting Services Payroll team (from left) Bonnie Layton, Lynn Nanbu, Mike Rupe, 
Jeannine Goldbach and Barb Sollis discuss the distribution of payroll checks. 


Payroll manages as team 


When the supervisor of ODOT 
Payroll accepted a job outside the 
department, the remaining staff 
decided to try team management. It 
was their first team decision. 

Now one year later, the group of 
seven payroll technicians recognize 
making that transition was difficult. 
But they agree that taking that risk 
was the right decision. 

“Everybody was behind the idea 
even though we knew there would 
be problems,” said Jeannine Gold- 
bach, who served as team leader for 


the first six months of the experi- 
ment. “It was sort of rough in the 
beginning. Part of the problem was 
not taking on a supervisory role. It 
was difficult when the process first 
went into effect, especially when we 
have a person who assigns responsi- 
bilities but is in the same 
classification as you. But when you 
step into team management, your 
attitudes change,” Goldbach said. 
Ever since Payroll took team 
training through ODOT Employee 
See TEAM, Page 5 


Discipline reports 


show follow-through 


ODOT Personnel Services has 
released a summary of severe disci- 
plinary actions taken against depart- 
ment employees over the past year pri- 
marily to address questions about what 
consequences followed the Highway 
Division’s storeroom investigation. 

Disciplinary actions resulting from 
the investigation and audit—conducted 
by the Oregon State Police and Secretary 
of State’s office during 1990—signifi- 
cantly rose from the same period a year 
before. 

“We've heard people ask about the 
investigation—what we’ve done about 
the problems it found—and we need to 
address that,” said Judy Gregory, assis- 
tant administrator for administration. 
“We need to give people the full picture.” 

The report, which covers severe dis- 
ciplinary actions taken from July 1990 to 


June 1991, covers all ODOT divisions 
except Motor Vehicles, which will be 
included in subsequent reports, Gregory 
said. Future reports will be distributed 
at six-month intervals to all ODOT 
supervisors. 

“The primary reason for releasing 
the reports is so managers can answer 
employee questions and circulate infor- 
mation about what’s being done about 
inappropriate behavior, that conse- 
quences await that kind of behavior,” 
she said. “And we hope the reports will 
help with rumor control.” 

The number of severe disciplines 
totaled 74 for the most recent report, 
compared to 57 for the year before. 
Infractions ranged from repeated abuse 
of sick leave, consumption of alcohol 
during work hours and falsifying travel 
expense claims, to sexual harassment, 


Self-management 
applied in pilot 


™@ Successes and struggles 
with area maintenance 
manager program, on its 
first anniversary. Page 4. 


What it’s like to be an 
area maintenance man- 
ager. Profile, page 7. 


theft of state property and use of state- 
owned equipment for personal gain. 
Severe disciplinary actions included dis- 
missals, demotions, reductions in salary, 
removal from management service or 
trial service, resignations in lieu of dis- 
missal, and retirement in lieu of 
dismissal. 

A summary of the actions taken as 
a result of the storeroom investigation 
and audit are contained in a separate 
section within the discipline report 
designed to address employees’ specific 
concerns. 

An introduction to that section out- 
lines the criteria that determined the 
level of discipline. It states in part: 

M@ Management employees were 
held to a higher standard than bargain- 
ing unit-represented employees. 

@ Employees knew, or should have 
known, that their actions were illegal. 

@ The extent to which an employee 
participated in the illegal activity. Were 
there major items involved in one or 
more instances, repeated minor items 
involved, or a single minor instance. 
Punishment should equal the wrongdo- 
ing. 

See REPORTS, Page 5 
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DIRECTOR'S COLUMN 


World's view contrasts our own 


By DON FORBES 
ODOT Director 


In the August Via, I wrote in this column 
that “Happy, motivated and innovative people 
willing to consider new ideas are our strength, 
our single greatest resource.” True, they can be. 
But, that doesn’t necessarily mean everyone in 
our organization is happy and 
motivated. In fact, according 
to the results of our most 
recent employee opinion 
poll, morale is low in 
certain areas of our orga- 
nization. 

I’m glad several peo- 
ple pointed this out to 
me. It shows the 
director’s column is 
one way to keep 
communications 
flowing throughout 
our organization. 

It’s really hard to 
say what issues are 
driving low morale. It could 
be because 50 percent of the people responding 
to the survey said they did not fare well in the 
recent employee classification system. Or 
maybe morale is low because, as the survey 
found, people felt the Oregon State Police and 
Secretary of State’s investigation of the High- 
way Division was not handled well. Morale 
could be low because the Highway Division is 
going through some fairly dramatic changes. If 
that’s the case, those people’s feelings are going 
to reflect the entire organization, because High- 
way represents about 80 percent of ODOT. 

So it’s pretty difficult to do anything about 
morale until you find out what’s driving it. In 
the case of the Highway Division, it’s probably 
all three. 

Yes, I agree that morale is low. I hear that 
pretty consistently. But our commitment is to 
support the long-term; if we want our people to 
be really happy, innovative and make a differ- 
ence, then we need to continue the change 
efforts we are now pursuing. While we 
undergo change, morale will dip, perhaps for 
several years. 

This fall, we intend to address about a half- 
dozen key issues, then seek solutions to those 


problems. One of the survey’s clearest findings 
was that people think managers aren’t held 
accountable for poor performance. People 
apparently don’t understand why they should 
work hard to improve because so-and-so is not 
doing his job. That could mean, too, that one 
supervisor isn’t holding a manager accountable 
for his or her performance. We need to turn this 
situation around. 

Lack of promotion is a fairly strong issue. 
It’s one that we can’t easily solve. But I think 
it’s something that we should be working on. 


Yes, | agree that morale is low. But our 


employee recognition awards now that we 
have reached the limit. My only guess is that, 
when people said they want more recognition, 
what they really want is for their manager to 
say “thank you” more often for their good 
work. - 

The employee survey clearly told us we 
have some things we need to take care of. 

Here’s what I got out of the survey: Just as 
the consultant told us, it provided us with 
some answers that show a large organization 
that’s resistant to change. The attitudes are 
those of a fairly entrenched organiza- 
tion. Still, many of the issues that 
people told us about are very real. 


commitment is to support the long-term; Being accountable for work perfor- 


if we want our people to be really happy, 
innovative and make a difference, then 
we need to continue the change efforts 


we are now pursuing. 


The classification system is something that 
needs to be discussed. I spoke with Fred Miller, 
Executive Department director, in September, 
and told him we need to do something about 
the state compensation system, which includes 
the classification system. There isn’t any way 
ODOT can look at the classification system by 
itself; what we need is for the Executive 
Department to sit down and review it with us. 
Fred agreed. 

One of the strongest comments we got from 
DMV employees was that they wanted and 
needed new headquarters facilities. After the 
Legislature promised funding for a new build- 
ing, we knew that issue will be resolved. 

Employees said they want more recogni- 
tion for their work. Since the first survey in 
1988, we attempted to provide recognition 
opportunities in a variety of ways, all the way 
from a simple “thank you” to formal recogni- 
tion programs, such as the 3-E Award, 
Director’s Award and, finally, the Gainshare 
program, which would provide cash incentives 
for their exceptional work performance. 

We felt as though we ought to have all 
those things in place because no one of them 
would appeal to everyone. On the other hand, 
I’ve heard people say that we have so many 


mance is very real, as is a lack of 
promotional opportunities. 

The good news is that we’ve 
made slight but unmistakable 
progress since the 1988 survey. Still, 
the serious issues are still with us. 

Now the positive news is not in 
the survey itself, but from the Legisla- 
ture and outside groups that consistently say 
they see that we’ve made some big gains. I 
think a lot of our employees have focused only 
on the internal stuff. If it looks bad to them, that 
may be because they haven’t heard the positive 
news from outside ODOT. So their perceptions 
are pessimistic. 

The reality is that DMV customers are get- 
ting faster and better service, and last year 
Oregon’s highway pavement conditions were 
the best in state history and ODOT had its low- 


. est time-loss injury rate ever. We've gotten 


consistent praise from all the professional orga- 
nizations we deal with on how our perfor- 
mance has improved and how well we deal 
with our customers. 

We still have a negative impression of our- 
selves internally, yet the external world is 
seeing some real progress. Maybe that’s some 
of what we have to solve out of the survey: 
Deal with tough issues internally but help peo- 
ple understand that the outside world really 
sees us going forward. We'll see. 

As the process following the opinion poll 
unfolds, my greatest hope is for us all to con- 
tinue communicating what we perceive to be 
the real issues, then move to solve them. 
Together. 


eum Letters 
Waiting for Rita 


Don Forbes, 
ODOT Director, Salem: 

I purchased a new vehicle from a 
Portland-area dealer in February and 
requested my custom license plates be 
transferred. But the dealer marked the 
wrong form, and I received a new set of 
plates four months later. I finally had to 
go to the Motor Vehicles Division’s 
North Portland branch office. 

The building was crowded and very 
busy at mid-morning. I finally was 
waited on by Rita Zwick. She was abso- 
lutely the nicest person I have ever been 
in contact with at DMV in 20 years. She 
was very personable and had me smil- 


Letters policy 


Via accepts letters sent to: Via 
Editor, 140 Transportation Building, 
Salem, OR 97310. All letters are sub- 


ject to editing for space restrictions 
and must carry an address and tele- 
phone number for verification. 

All letters that address issues rele- 
vant to ODOT will be considered. 


ing. She also had me out of there within 
a few minutes. 

If I ever need any more work done 
at DMV, I will drive to the North Port- 
land office and wait for Rita. 

JOHN WHITE 

Lake Oswego 

(Zwick is a motor vehicle representative 
1.—Editor) 


Gains for Haines 


Gov. Barbara Roberts, 
State Capitol, Salem: 

So many times, letters to the gover- 
nor complain, and ask for favors and 
money. I thought it appropriate to pre- 
sent quite a different side. 

The city of Haines is going through 
a Main Street renovation project that 
includes new sidewalks, new water ser- 
vice, and new gutters and drains. The 
people of Haines are doing most of the 
work on a pro bono approach. 

As you must realize, a city of 460 
souls does not have, nor can they afford, 
engineers with the expertise to accom- 
plish the needed planning work. I 
contacted Tom Schuft of the La Grande 
Highway Division office, and met with 
him on site to discuss the project. Tom 


was most helpful and, with the help of 
Tom Williamson of the Baker Highway 
Division office, assisted us with the sur- 
vey for grades, provided us with advice 
on installation of drains, and helped 
arrange a pavement overlay to 
accommodate our new sidewalks and 
gutters. 

The people of Haines are proud of 


our renewed Main Street. Without the 


help of the Oregon State Highway Divi- 
sion, the project would not have 
happened. This is real government at 
work. 
RICHARD CAMP 
Mayor, City of Haines 
(Schuft is District 13 manager, and 
Williamson is the Baker highway mainte- 
nance supervisor—Editor) 


Chemult crew hailed 


Andy Booz, 
Via Managing Editor, 
ODOT Public Affairs, Salem: 

Thanks to Diana Walters, Eldon 
“Bub” Miller and Gary Mort for your 
“tireless” efforts in August. We were 
returning from vacation pulling a 28- 
foot travel trailer when a tire on our 
trailer blew out. This happened on a 
straight, 15-mile stretch of Oregon 138 
half-way between Beaver Marsh and 
Diamond Lake. 

I turned onto a side road and began 
to change the remains of the smoking 
tire when an orange pickup pulled in 


behind us. The crew gave instant assis- 
tance, changed the tire and flagged 
traffic as we backed the 50-foot vehicle 
and trailer onto the highway. The Che- 
mult highway maintenance crew can be 
proud of these employees, as they are a 
real asset to the Highway Division. 
HARVEY ARGO 
District 6 Office Manager (retired) 
Roseburg 


(See Page 6 for more letters) 
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Festus Obijiofor, an associate transportation engineer, demonstrates a new 
state-of-the-art electronic measuring device at a slide on Oregon 224 near 


Estacada. 


ODOT Director Don Forbes has 
scheduled meetings throughout the state 
to talk with employees, local news media 
and government officials about his views 
on transportation-related issues. 

Forbes is devoting two to three days 
a month to staying in touch with people 
and groups outside the Salem area. 
While visiting with media and local offi- 
_cials, he explains the changes the 
department is undergoing, and encour- 
ages citizens to become involved in 
decision-making processes now under 
way. Visits with ODOT employees will 
provide an informal opportunity for 
them to discuss their concerns, 

Trips scheduled this month will take 
him to Eugene and Rogue Valley in 
southern Oregon. Later this year, Forbes 
will travel to the northern and southern 
Oregon coasts. 

Here’s a sampling of one day Forbes 
spent this summer in the Bend-Redmond 
area: (1) 7 a.m.—Breakfast with Mike 
Hollern, Transportation Commission 
chairman; (2) 8:40 a.m.—KICE Radio 
interview; (3) 9:15 a.m.—KGRL Radio 
interview; (4) 10 a.m.—Bend Motor Vehi- 
cles Division office staff meeting; (5) 10:45 
a.m.—KBND Radio interview; (6) 
Noon—Greater Bend Rotary Club lun- 
cheon speech; (7) 1:45 p.m.—The Bulletin 
newspaper interview; (8) 2:30 p.m. 
—Meeting with Tom Gellner, Bend Public 
Works director; (9) 3:15 p.m.—KTVZ-TV 
interview; (10) 4:15 p.m.—Flight from 
Bend Airport to Salem. 

Also as part of his outreach effort, 
Forbes was featured in a recent town hall- 
style video that featured about 50 ODOT 
employees from throughout the state. 
While their questions generally were tied 
to the department's change effort, they 
also touched on ethical conduct in govern- 
ment, ethics and performance measure- 
ment. Copies of that video have been dis- 
tributed to work crews statewide. 


Measuring 
distances 
more safely 


Scaling and surveying unstable 
rock-faced hillsides can be unnerving, 
even for the pros. But ODOT’s Chief 
of Survey Ron Singh has changed all 
that with a state-of-the-art electronic 
distance-measuring device called the 
DIOR. 

Singh—who is on temporary 
assignment as assistant project man- 
ager in the newly formed Region 1 
survey group—spearheaded the 
experimental project in August. The 
results? Safer working conditions and 
a savings of approximately 50 percent 
in time and money. 

The results of this survey will 
provide engineers and geologists 
with a better understanding of unsta- 
ble slopes. This information is used 
to develop mitigation plans and 
designs. 

The predecessor to the DIOR 
device, an Electronic Distance Mea- 
surer, required someone to climb onto 
a hillside to position a glass prism for 
it to reflect a reading back to the EDM. 
The DIOR eliminates that step, saving 
time and avoiding the potential for 
injury. The DIOR reflects off the rock 
surface itself. 

The experimental equipment was 
rented from a Portland supplier for 
$1,800 per month. Its purchase price is 
$18,000. The DIOR device since has 
been returned, but plans are under 
way to request purchase of one for 
statewide use. 


Don Forbes, ODOT director, uses videotape as one method of keeping in touch 


with employees and transportation-related groups. 


DMV studies 
driver ed 


The Motor Vehicles Division got 
Transportation Commission approval to 
establish an experimental driver educa- 
tion program with Eugene School 
District 4J. 

Based on the agreement the com- 
mission passed in September, DMV will 
pay up to $90,000 to offset the cost of 
instruction, in exchange for the district’s 
participation in a study of the effective- 
ness of driver education. 

The study is expected to improve 
administration of the Student Driver 
Training Fund, as well as help Ore- 
gon’s driver education programs, 
according to Jane Cease, DMV admin- 
istrator. 


ODOT's 
structure 
to change 


ODOT will undergo a department- 
wide reorganization, although the 
specific design won’t be known until 
later this month. 

“Something relatively profound 
may occur,” said John Elliott, ODOT 
assistant director for strategic planning 
and communication and a member of 
one of four task forces examining 
restructuring issues. 

A final proposal is expected to be 
presented to the Transportation Com- 
mission Oct. 29-30. 

Sandy DeLuna, organizational 
development manager, said the reorga- 
nization task forces “are being asked to 
determine how best to integrate func- 
tions so that ODOT can respond as a 
single entity in addressing future trans- 
portation demands and can ensure that 
the best transportation solution is 
selected for a given need.” Those task 
forces include: Planning/ Advocacy; 
Human Resource Development /Organi- 
zation Development; Centralized / 
Administration Services; and Opera- 
tions/ Delivery to Customers. 

One of the key issues the task forces 
are addressing is the role of the Motor 
Vehicles Division, according to Elliott. 
Specific options being considered 
include spinning DMV off from ODOT 
and placing it ina Department of Licens- 
ing that might include other state 
agencies. Elliott doubts that will happen, 
however. Most of those involved in the 
discussions prefer instead to make DMV 
an “integral part of ODOT,” he said. 

The “most profound” restructuring 
option being examined would place 
each of ODOT’s six divisions in one inte- 
grated agency and regionalize its duties. 
If that option is selected, its implementa- 
tion would happen over time, and some 
aspects of the move would require leg- 
islative approval. 

The initiative is an outgrowth of 
ODOT Management Team deliberations, 
which concluded that the department 
“needs to achieve functional integration 
at the department level in order to meet 
changing customer needs and demands 
anticipated by or before the year 2000,” 
according to DeLuna. 

DeLuna cited six additional reasons 
to restructure ODOT: (1) Need to 
improve ODOT’s ability to provide mul- 
timodal solutions to transportation 
problems; (2) Need to improve its ability 
to allocate resources to appropriate modes 
as needed; (3) Legal constraints—includ- 
ing budgeting and funding—in 
pursuing integrated solutions; (4) Need 
to improve its ability to effectively use 
the central organization; (5) Unaccept- 
able duplication of effort across 
divisions; (6) Need to improve its ability 
to address integration needs that go 
beyond ODOT’s boundaries. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


Hollern envisions future, auto alternatives 


About 180 delegates from the state’s public transit agencies in September 
heard Transportation Commission Chairman Mike Hollern speak on key public 
transportation issues at the Oregon Transportation Conference. 

Hollern talked of reducing Oregon’s dependence on automobiles and fossil 
fuels, improving access and mobility, and progress in developing of a 20-year 
Oregon Transportation Plan and Six-Year Transportation Improvement Program. 
The annual conference, held in Eugene, is sponsored by the Public Transit Divi- 


sion and Oregon Transit Association. 


Health plan options noted by PERS speaker 


Gloria English, health insurance manager for the Public Employees Retire- 
ment System, will discuss health plans for retirees at the Nov. 5 Highway Retirees 
luncheon. All ODOT retirees are invited. The Highway Retirees meet at 1:30 a.m. 
at Myrl’s Chuckwagon and Buffet, 2265 Lancaster Dr. N.E., Salem. For more infor- 
mation, contact Chuck Fredrickson, 363-0187. 
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Self-managed crews’ reports mixed 


By ANDY BOOZ 
Via Managing Editor 


A team-management concept made 
its debut in Central Oregon Highway 
Division crews one year ago. Since then, 
the area maintenance manager program 
has progressed from concept to daily 
reality. 

With the beginning of the two-year 
pilot program, 22 highway section 
supervisors were reassigned to new 
positions, and crews conduct their work 
through team decisions while being 
empowered with additional responsibil- 
ity and authority. Seven area main- 
tenance managers were selected to over- 
see large geographic areas incorporating 
the work of two to four crews composed 
of seven to 15 employees. 

To recognize the first anniversary of 
the area maintenance manager initiative, 


Via conducted interviews in the High- 


“(Before) you didn’t have 
to use your brain. Now 


you do.”—Larry Hardie 


way Division’s Region 4, which covers 
Central Oregon. Comments also were 
solicited from people outside the region 
who have watched the area maintenance 
manager program evolve while practic- 
ing their own versions of team manage- 
ment. 

Comments varied. Crews that have 
had success with the area maintenance 
manager program found that, by work- 
ing together, communication and morale 
have improved, and perceived produc- 
tivity gains. Crew members reported 
that now they take more initiative in 
their work. On the other hand, com- 
ments surfaced that, with the elimination 


of the section supervisor position, a pro- 
motional opportunity has vanished. 

Following are excerpts from those 
interviews: 

Ken Dodd, highway maintenance 
specialist, Chemult. “There’s resentment 
throughout the crew, with comments 
like, ‘Who made you boss?” Dodd said, 
referring to a positional leader who is 
selected by crew members to coordinate 
special projects for limited periods. 
“Nothing’s really getting done. I’m try- 
ing to put together some positive 
comments, but I’m having a hard time. 
The area maintenance managers want us 
to work as a team and, at the same time, 
work independently. Given time, this 
might work. I just don’t know.” 

Neil Walker, highway maintenance 
specialist, Chemult. “Everyone on our 
crew has different priorities, different 
ideas of what we should do. That makes 
it real hard to make decisions together. I 
like to get out and just do our projects, 
and not get too many ideas started at the 
same time. I like the (area maintenance 
managers) idea myself, but there are 
some guys on our crew who just don’t 
want to be on the team.” 

Gordon McCoy, area maintenance 
manager, Lakeview (also interviewed for 
profile story, page 7 of this issue), was 
asked to distinguish between a team rep- 
resentative and positional leader. “A 
positional leader is a crew member who 
takes charge—an organizer, really, as 
opposed to a supervisor,” McCoy said. 
Positional leaders are chosen by crews 
for specific projects or programs—blade 
patching or chip sealing, for example. 
Positional leaders also are used when 
you have several teams working 
together, in which a positional leader 
may order equipment, he said. “A team 
representative is a spokesperson for a 
crew who’s responsible for expressing 


Joining a procession to officially open the new Alsea Bay Bridge are (in front, from 
left), local radio personality Don Cohen, Gov. Barbara Roberts, U.S. Rep. Les 


Aucoin and his wife Susan. 


Old, new spans revered 


An estimated 5,000 Oregonians paid 
tribute to the original and new Alsea Bay 
Bridges at an Aug. 24 dedication cere- 
mony, marking the end of the Highway 
Division’s largest construction project in 
1991; 

After the dedication, Gov. Barbara 
Roberts and other officials led a stream 
of pedestrians, bicyclists and vehicles 
across the new $42.5 million bridge. The 
original span closed to traffic, and barbe- 
cues, street dances and fireworks 
stretched the event into the evening. 

Roberts told about 1,500 people 
crowded into a tent for the dedication 
ceremony that the original bridge “has 
served Oregon well, and we will be 
sorry to see it go.” 

The old bridge was being felled in 
September by a series of explosions and 
wrecking ball. Teams of divers will help 
remove the remnants from the Alsea Bay, 
and the work is expected to be con- 


cluded by December, according to Pro- 
ject Manager Chuck Curtis. 


REMEMBERING 


Raymond Felion, highway 
engineer 1, Highway Division, 
Salem, died Sept. 20. Felion, who 
was 66, served the Highway Divi- 
sion 30 years before retiring in 1987. 

Ellis Jones, supervising high- 
way engineer B, Highway Division, 
Eugene, died Sept. 2. Jones, who 
was 72, served the Highway Divi- 
sion 31 years before retiring in 1982. 

James Schomus, highway 
maintenance specialist, Highway 
Division, Salem, died Sept. 11. 
Schomus, who was 50, served the 
Highway Division four years. 


Highway maintenance specialists Chuck Johnson (left) and Tony Deniz clean 


underneath a guardrail. Their Bend highway maintenance crew is self-managed, as 
are other work crews involved in the area maintenance manager program in the 


Highway Division’s Region 4 (file photo). 


the crew’s viewpoint at meetings, with 
an area maintenance manager, for 
instance. Team representatives usually 
rotate twice a year, he said. 

Lloyd Jensen, highway mainte- 
nance specialist, Alkali Lake. The area 
maintenance manager program “is start- 
ing to go better,” he said. “Before, when 
the decisions were made by managers, 
the crew didn’t have much say. Now we 
make our own decisions, and we don’t 
have any problem setting priorities. I 
like (self-management) myself. I like to 
have input into what's going on.” 

Dean Davis, highway maintenance 
specialist, Alkali Lake. The program’s 
“not any good,” he said. “Our people 
aren't working together without a super- 
visor. It’s all going downhill,” he said, 
because the elimination of the highway 
section supervisor position combined 
with a recent employee reclassification 
has reduced promotional opportunities. 
“There’s no incentive to improve,” he 
said. The area maintenance manager 
program itself can work, depending ona 
crew’s composition, he said. 

Mike Eden, highway maintenance 
supervisor, Ontario bridge crew. “The 
team management concept is great, but 
its formality stifles the process—things 
like having typed advance agendas. And 
with the elimination of highway section 
supervisor positions, highway main- 
tenance specialists looking for promo- 
tional opportunities are stuck if they 
don’t want to move around the state,” 
into a region that’s not using the area 
maintenance manager concept, he said. 

Bill Ross, highway maintenance 
specialist, Ontario bridge crew. With or 
without the area maintenance manager 
program, Ross said, “Good crews are 
going to continue to do good work, and 
poor crews are going to continue to do 
bad work. Some crews won’t work with- 
out a foreman.” 

Larry Hardie, highway maintenance 
specialist, Condon, and team facilitator. 
When he visits crews as a facilitator, he 
sees “people who get involved in what 
they do and jump right in. Then there’s 
people who want leaders to tell them 
what to do. Trust is a big issue: If a crew 
doesn’t trust or respect the area mainte- 
nance manager—or if he doesn’t trust 
them—the process doesn’t seem to work. 
Crews know maintenance work for the 
most part, so why not empower them to 
make the maintenance decisions? We 
(including Rick Loynes, comments 
below) were both looking for a different 
job before the program began. Everything 
was decided for you, and you did what 
you were told. You didn’t have to use 
your brain. Now you do. I don’t want to 
be boss; I just want to enjoy my work.” 


Rick Loynes, highway maintenance 
specialist, Prineville, and team facilitator. 
“I think Highway management realized 
it had more than 75 years of experience, 
and why not let the people at the work 
site make the decisions? Now it’s up to 
us to do a good job. There’s a sense of 
ownership.” 

Mike Gullett, highway mainte- 
nance specialist, Prineville. “I think the 
area maintenance manager (program) is 
going good.” His work team’s ability to 
make decisions as a group “usually 
works well,” he said, “but sometimes 
you’ve got to remember there’s no one 
person doing the planning anymore. 
Everyone’s responsible.” 

Marvin Halstead, highway mainte- 
nance specialist, Mitchell. “Before, we 
had to wait for the boss to come out to a 
job before we could make a decision. 
This is the best thing that’s ever hap- 
pened to the Highway Division, in my 
opinion. Sure, we’ve got problems—I 
think most crews do. But now we can 
think for ourselves, as a group.” 

Sam Wilkins, area maintenance 
manager, Prineville. “Because I know 
what the Madras, Prineville and Mitchell 
crews are doing, it’s easy to shift some- 
one from one crew to another depending 
on their workload. Our crews’ produc- 
tivity has improved because they’ve 
been given the responsibility and 
authority to do their work.” For Wilkins, 
the transition from Condon section 
supervisor to this job took work. “I real- 
ized I couldn’t be a supervisor of three 
crews, that I had to be a manager. So 
now I provide crews with the jobs, and 
let them decide how it’s done. For this 
program to work, it has taken commit- 
ment from people like (ODOT Director) 
Don Forbes and everyone throughout 
the organization, and we’re getting that. 
I think we'll make this work.” 


CORRECTION 


The September Via retirees list- 
ing incorrectly reported the number 
of years of service that Harold 
Householder, a Reedsport highway 
maintenance specialist, worked 
before retiring in August. House- 
holder served 42.5 years. 

In the same issue, the promo- 
tions list incorrectly reported David 
Nixon’s new working title. Nixon 
was promoted from a highway 
maintenance worker, Portland, to a 
highway maintenance specialist, 
Estacada. 


A reverence for cultural 


(Deb Schallert, an operations analyst with the Oregon 
Parks and Recreation Department, returns from Toyama, 
Japan this month after a year-long employee exchange with 
the Toyama prefectural government. This is her final 
report.—Editor) 


By DEB SCHALLERT 
Oregon State Parks 

TOYAMA, Japan—My stay here has gone 
quickly. Like many experiences, you just get used to 
it when the next transition approaches. On Sept. 1, I 
settled back into the Science and International Affairs 
Division, where I started last fall, so 
now I’m surrounded by familiar 
colleagues and sounds. I have 
begun writing summary 
reports and packing, prepar- 
ing to come home. 

From June until now, time 
has been the only thing moving 
quickly around here, as the sum- 
mers in Japan are hot. Even 
though people tell me this 
has been an exceptionally 
cool year, my years spent in 
Oregon tell me this is closer to 
the humid summers of my 
childhood in Wisconsin. 
Mugicha, a Japanese version of 
iced tea, is served frequently, 
and we all must look like but- 
terflies at our desks with 25 of us ceaselessly waving 
large, bamboo fans for relief from the heat. It’s quite an 
art to do this and work at the same time. The three- 
inch-long cicadas seem quite happy, however, as they 
sing their resonant chorus in the morning and 
evening. In the hottest part of the season, their roar 
was astounding, undoubtedly from delirium. 

This summer’s been busy, the busiest period I’ve 
had yet. The past three months I’ve worked in five 
different parks, with different people, different issues, 
and as many different speaking styles. Three times | 
stayed overnight for a week at a time at outlying 
locations in prefectural employee housing. In short, 
it’s been interesting and exciting, but also tiring. This 
month, I am happy not to be living out of a suitcase. 

For all that effort, I have gained a good overview 
of Toyama’s park systems, Toyama’s role in Japan’s 
national parks, and major issues in park and natural 
resource management. My colleagues have done their 
best to squeeze out time from their busy work sched- 
ules to answer my unceasing questions. That was 
difficult enough for all of us in the middle of the 
summer, the busiest recreation and construction sea- 
son. Now the real challenge begins—compiling my 
observations into a final report—and I look forward 
to putting those pieces together. I don’t need more 
adventure. I need time to consolidate my 
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thoughts...and do the laundry. 

When I think about coming home, I look forward 
to many things: I will be able to read everything. For- 
eign movies will have subtitles in English. Pizzas and 
salad bars. Wide open spaces. Baking. The sound of 
tree limbs moving in the wind outside my window. 
Friends. Christmas. The freedom of being behind the 
wheel of my old car. The fragrance of juniper and 
sage as one crosses the Cascades. Planting bulbs for 
the spring. And the comfort I feel from our diverse 
culture. Once again, it won’t be too unusual to look 
like me, simply to be different. 

Already, I know there will be many parts of 
Japan I will dearly miss. Some aspects of my life here 


The lack of pizza is under- 
standable, but some of the 
differences in our cultures and 
among individuals are real and 
deserve respect. 


can’t be purchased or replaced, and I know I can’t 
bring them home. I have adjusted to this pace, the 
steadiness, and the style that accompanies a more sta- 
ble, predictable schedule. It’s not that surprises don’t 
arise; they arise daily. It’s just that when they do, pri- 
orities shift in a less confrontative, more considerate 
way. On rare occasions, requests must wait. But usu- 
ally, the work is delegated quickly, and time is taken 
to work together to do what needs to be done. After- 
ward, we go back to where we left off with our 
individual tasks. The process has simply enhanced 
ways I naturally like to operate. 

Also, I feel safe here all the time. Sure, one has to 
be somewhat watchful anywhere. But I can walk 
home confidently after dark, relax in a park and 
watch the stars, or leave my umbrella in a lobby of a 
public place and know it still will be there even hours 
later. It is difficult to describe the peace of mind I 
have felt solely from Japan’s safety. 

Of course, there are numerous other things Ill 
miss: Masu-no-sushi, a pressed sushi made with sea- 
run trout, as well as squid and octopus jerky. Frequent 
trains that go everywhere and on time. The conve- 
nience of vending machines that sell beer after the 
stores close at night. And after I return, I’ll bet nobody 
at work will bring me a cup of coffee first thing in the 
morning, as is customary here at work. This may be 
reverse cultural shock at its most brutal level. 

I'd always heard that one year is a short time for 
an international exchange. I remember times it didn’t 
seem so short; now it seems far too short. My time 
has been tightly scheduled, which made the weeks 
fly by. But I think it’s basically because I’ve been able 
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uniqueness 


to communicate more easily recently, and am now 
thoroughly enjoy doing so. There is a real excitement 
to understanding a new Japanese word or phrase for 
the first time, then being able to respond. I will miss 
my new friends and colleagues, who worked so cre- 
atively and patiently with me, simply because we 
wanted so much to communicate. 

I also have been told this means it is the best time 
to leave. Iam highly motivated to continue studying 
Japanese, and will have more opportunity to develop 
my reading and writing skills through letters. If you 
think cursive English is sometimes a challenge to 
read, you can imagine how hard it is to read hand- 
written Japanese. We are all grateful for typed 
correspondence. 

Through all of this, perhaps I have been sensi- 
tized to two main points. The first is the importance 
of respecting cultural differences, and allowing some- 
one to express their nature. The lack of pizza is 
understandable, but some of the differences in our 
cultures and among individuals are real and deserve 
respect. So I have tended not to break into a sponta- 
neous two-step when I hear great dance music at the 
grocery store, wear too many bright work clothes, or 
hug a close friend. All these examples are parts of me, 
my family and culture that I have more deliberately 
gauged while in Japan. It has been a balancing act. 

Second, I’ve learned of the incredible value 
exchange programs can have. That value will vary for 
each person, and observers may not notice dramatic 
results. The results are difficult to quantify. Some of 
the most significant things I’ve learned while study- 
ing parks, but have little to do with parks. At times 
my surprise must have been apparent: As my super- 
visor would reply when one of my preconceived 
ideas was blown out of the water, “You know, Deb, 
Japanese are people, too.” 

I'd like to think this exchange has been signifi- 
cant when someone in Japan hears that Oregonians, 
too, are worried about their families and youth. We 
are concerned about our changing economy and the 
quality of our environment. We work in agencies that 
are asked to stretch their budgets beyond tensile 
strength, to better serve an increasing population 
with complex cultural heritages. When I’m asked 
what Americans eat, I answer that sometimes we eat 
bread, but that we eat rice, too. If there’s one thing 
that’s generally true, it’s that it’s hard to generalize 
about Americans. We are people, too. 

This month, the next stage of this exchange will 
begin and two more candidates will switch countries 
for a year. I get to come home and settle into an Ore- 
gon fall. I can see it now: first, a pizza (or are the hugs 
first?). Then I look forward to preparing Japanese cui- 
sine and dancing with my friends. My transition to 
America will gradually fall in place. And after 
awhile, even getting my own coffee once again will 
be a breeze. 


Attitude change said to help team process 
Reports made available 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Development, they’ve been applying the 
team concept to their daily decisions. 
Payroll now makes decisions that affect 
the team by group consensus. They are 
represented within Transportation 
Accounting Services by a team represen- 
tative, or team leader. That person is 
paid a step higher in pay while in that 
position, which now is rotated every 
four months. 

Mike Rupe believes that shift to 
team management allows Payroll to 
make more effective use of staff. Gold- 
bach agreed: “We felt we needed a 
working body, not just a person to assign 
work and handle special projects.” As 
the first team leader, Goldbach said she 
spent about half her time devoted to 
those responsibilities, in addition to her 
regular job duties. 

To ensure the process went 
smoothly, the Payroll team met to define 
the team leader’s range of authority, then 
documented their agreements. “Every- 
thing we decided was put down in 
writing,” Goldbach said. “We don’t look 
at the team leader as a supervisor, but 
instead use them as a sounding board. 
Everyone on the team has to accept 
responsibility for making it work well. 
No one’s the bad guy.” 

“A pure democracy doesn’t work,” 


Rupe said. “You need someone who’s 
responsible to that group, who can repre- 
sent the team when working with other 
offices. We bring team concerns to team 
meetings, discuss them, hear everyone's 
viewpoint, then make a decision 
together. That agreement holds.” 

Since shifting to team management, 
morale has improved. “It was like night 
and day,” Goldbach said. “About the sec- 
ond month, I looked around and saw 
other employees helping each other. 
There was this warm feeling we hadn’t 
had in a long time. Now we tend to look 
out for one another more.” Barb Sollis 
agreed: “We don’t leave team meetings 
until everybody’s happy, not until every- 
one has had a chance to talk. Before it 
wasn’t until after staff meetings that we 
would vent our feelings. Before, every- 
one was in his own corner.” 

The transition to team management 
took time and an adjustment in attitude, 
Goldbach said. “You need to be open- 
minded and able to make changes for 
team management to work.” 

Two other work groups within 
Transportation Accounting Services also 
are self-managed, Billings, Revenue, 
Assets and Transfers, and the Post- 
Audit, Review and Archival teams, 
according to Jim Kinns, assistant con- 
troller. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
@ Were the items taken new or 
serviceable, or were they taken from a 


scrap pile? 


@ The level of direct management 
knowledge of illegal activities of rep- 


resented employees. 


@ Mitigating factors, including 
the prior employment record. 


M@ Did the employee personally 
benefit from the activity? 

@ Could the allegations against 
an employee be confirmed by at least 
one other person? 

@ Discipline of employees should 
have some general consistency where 
wrongdoing was similar in scope, seri- 
ousness and mitigating factors. 


Severe Disciplines 


Dismissals 
Demotions 
Reduction in pay 


May '89-June ‘90 July ‘90-July ‘91 


Removal from trial service 
Resign in lieu of dismissal 
Retire in lieu of dismissal 


final 
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Throngs stop at safety pavilion 


Dozens of safety-related organiza- 
tions pooled their efforts in Grand Safety 
Station, a first-ever pavilion at the Ore- 
gon State Fair in late August. 

ODOT helped by planning and par- 
ticipating in the fair pavilion, sponsored 
by Operation Lifesaver, a railroad cross- 
ing safety program. 

Among the displays were DMV 
video license testing demonstrations, a 
working model of a modern “smart” sig- 
nalized intersection, a train display, and 
a Safety Town and “talking” buses for 
children. The Highway Division pro- 
vided displays of new and vintage 
maintenance equipment, including a 
1937 snow blower, as well as work zone 
safety information. 


Beard joins 
Public Affairs 


Mike Beard, a former Portland 
radio reporter and manager, has been 
hired by ODOT Public Affairs to plan 
and coordinate community events. 

In addition to assisting ODOT agen- 
cies with community — 
event management, 
Beard will produce 
news releases, bro- 
chures, internal and 
external newsletters 
and contribute to 
ODOT audio and 
video services, ac- 
cording to ODOT 
Public Affairs Man- 
ager Carol Mitchell. 

Beard began his 
journalism career as 
an Associated Press editor in Ohio, and 
has since worked for several Portland 
radio stations, most recently as program 
director of a talk-oriented radio net- 
work. He replaces Lisa Potter, who 
accepted a position with the Oregon 
Developmental Disabilities Council. 


HISTORY 
OCTOBER 1986 


@ Transportation Commission- 
ers rode Tri-Met’s new light-rail 
line between Gresham and down- 
town Portland. MAX began 
carrying tens of thousands of other 
riders in September. 

@ Dave Talbot, head of the 
Parks Division, was named Direc- 
tor of the Year by the National 
Association of State Parks Directors. 

@ Oregon’s cold in-place pave- 
ment recycling program expanded, 
placing it well ahead of any state in 
the nation. The process involves a 
recycling train that chews up old 
pavement using a huge milling 
machine, then recycles it into new 
pavement. 


Beard 


OCTOBER 1981 


@ Then-State Highway Engi- 
neer Scott Coulter told region and 
district engineers he foresaw no 
major layoffs in either the mainte- 
nance or engineering work forces, 
and that attrition can satisfy most 
needed Highway Division cuts. The 
news came in the wake of a bleak 
economic forecast during the 
nation’s recession. 

@ The Motor Vehicles Division 
began allowing mictorists with 
good driving records to renew their 
licenses by mail. 

@ Non-resident campers began 
returning to Oregon state parks 
after a years-long attendance dip, 
and day-use attendance rebounded 
since Parks began charging a $1- 
per-vehicle the previous summer. 


Stephanie Mendez (left) and Debbie Nate hand out workzone safety literature at 
Grand Safety Station during the Oregon State Fair. 


Motor Vehicles Division 


Richard Espey, office specialist 1 to administra- 
tive specialist 1, Salem. 

Sammy Fowler, motor vehicle representative 2, 
Medford, to motor vehicle representative 3, Coos 
Bay. 

Jerry Higley, motor vehicle representative 3, 
Northern Region, Milwaukie, to motor vehicle 
office manager 1, Lloyd Center, Portland. 

Nancy House, motor vehicle representative 2, 
Coos Bay, to motor vehicle representative 3, Port- 
land Drive Test Center. 

Judy Mahanna, motor vehicle representative 2 to 
motor vehicle office manager 1, Milton-Freewa- 532 

ter. Jerry Higley 


%, 


Rosalie Peach, motor vehicle representative 2, Motor Vehicle 
Roseburg, to motor vehicle office manager 1, East Office Manager 1 
Eugene. Portland 


Tom Ragan, motor vehicle representative 3, Coos 
Bay, to motor vehicle office manager 2, Klamath 
Falls. 

Becky Rash, office specialist 2 to executive sup- 
port specialist 1, Salem. 

Christina Weaver, motor vehicle representative 1 
to motor vehicle representative 2, Roseburg. 


Central Services Division 


Kathleen Lelack, program technician 1 to pro- 
gram technician 2, Salem. 


Highway Division 


Julie Bunnell, engineering specialist 2 to associ- Becky Rash 

ate transportation engineer, Salem. DMV Executive Support 
David Cowles, laborer 2 to highway mainte- Specialist 1 

nance worker, Portland. Salem 


Randy Hartman, exploration specialist 1, Milwaukie, to 

highway maintenance specialist, Grants Pass. 

William Hedlund, engineering specialist 3, Salem, to associate transportation engi- 
neer, Eugene. 

Bryon Inman, supervising transportation engineer B, Eugene, to supervising trans- 
portation engineer D, Salem. 

Ralph Jennings, engineering specialist 2, Roseburg, to engineering specialist 3, 
Klamath Falls. 

Roger Minton, highway maintenance worker to highway maintenance specialist, 
Portland. 

Charles Perry, highway maintenance worker to highway maintenance supervisor 1, 
Ontario. 

Allen Pine, engineering specialist 1, Salem, to associate transportation engineer, 
Astoria. 

Michelle Saunders, associate transportation engineer, Grants Pass, to transportation 
engineer 1, Roseburg. 

Ivan Silbernagel, transportation engineer 1 to transportation engineer 2, Salem. 
Dorothy Upton, transportation engineer 1 to transportation engineer 2, Salem. 


Letters 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Beyond ‘thank you’ 


To ODOT employees: 

I can’t begin to tell you how I feel 
inside—very warm and wonderful, 
knowing there are people like you work- 
ing for the state-of Oregon. Your donated 
sick leave and vacation hours have truly 
been among the nicer happenings in my 
lifetime, and there are no words to 
describe my appreciation. Thank you 
doesn’t seem to say enough. 

I wish I could thank in person each 
of you who contributed to make my back 
surgery a success. The surgery went well, 
and I am feeling a tremendous amount 
better than I have felt in three years. I am 
deeply indebted to you all. 

SHARON WILLIAMS 
Highway Maintenance Specialist 
Highway Division, Reedsport 


Right place, right time 


Paul Kelley, 
Weighmaster Supervisor 2, 
Highway Division, Roseburg: 

I must thank you for the way you 
helped me and my wife after our acci- 
dent. If you hadn’t been there at the time, 
I don’t know what we would have done. 
Thanks again. 

MAURICE SHAW 

Saulsbyville, Calif. 
(Shaw lost control of his vehicle as he tried to 
avoid a plastic tank that fell from a truck, 
and his vehicle swerved into the center 
median and hit a light pole. Shaw’s wife was 
hospitalized, Kelley reports —Editor) 


Rail line history 


Andy Booz 
Via Managing Editor, 
ODOT Public Affairs, Salem: 

The historic photo on page six of the 
June Via was great. However, your cap- 
tion had a few errors. 

There never was a Portland-Oregon 
City Railway Company. The Portland 
City and Oregon Railway was incorpo- 
rated in February 1901 to take over the 
operation of the Oregon City and South- 
ern Railway. The OC&S was a subsidiary 
of the East Side Railway, which con- 
structed a line between Portland and 
Oregon City. This line inaugurated pas- 
senger service to Oregon City on Feb. 16, 
1893. Many historians consider this oper- 
ation to be the first electric interurban 
railway in the United States. 

This rail line eventually became the 
Oregon Water Power and Railway Com- 
pany and then the Portland General 
Electric Company. Through a series of 
reorganizations, it finally resulted in the 
Portland Traction Company. 

This rail line did not die in 1923, 
because passenger service continued 
over this line until 1958. Portland Trac- 
tion Company freight trains operated 
on these same tracks until approxi- 
mately 1974, when the line from 
southeast Portland to Oregon City was 
abandoned. 

The Portland Traction Company was 
sold to the Southern Pacific and the 
Union Pacific in 1962. The section east of 
McLoughlin Boulevard was abandoned 
in 1990 and the property added to the 40- 
Mile Loop Trail. The remaining section 
between Portland and Milwaukie was 
sold in 1991 to Milwaukie businessman 
Dick Samuels, who continues to operate 
it as a shortline railroad. 

This same railroad operated a line to 
Gresham. The section between Ruby 
Junction and Gresham is now part of the 
MAX light-rail line to Gresham. 

ED IMMEL 

State Rail Planner 

ODOT Strategic Planning, Salem 

(The information for the photo caption men- 

tioned above came from the Oregon 
Historical Society.—Editor) 
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PROFILE: GORDON MCCOY 


Self-management 
brings transition 


By ANDY BOOZ 
Via Managing Editor 


The odometer on Gordon McCoy’s 
1990 pickup truck reads 35,000 miles. 

He got the truck a year ago along 
with the new job of area maintenance 
manager. The position was one of five 
created in the Highway Division’s 
Region 4 in Central Oregon with the 
advent of the area maintenance manager 


‘It was kind of a 
shock....and it was kind 
of foreign to crews, 
especially to older 
employees—guys who 
have been working 
highways for a long 
time.’ 

—Gordon McCoy 


program. Now a year old, the two-year 
pilot involves a transfer of daily deci- 
sion-making responsibilities from 
since-relocated highway maintenance 
supervisors to self-managed work 
crews. 

Instead of being told what to do and 
what jobs take priority, crews are 
handed the responsibility of making 
those choices by team agreement. 

For McCoy, the team-management 
concept meant moving from Adel, 
where he supervised a maintenance 
crew, to Lakeview, where he now over- 
sees four crews—Silver Lake, Alkali 
Lake and Lakeview, as well as Adel. 

When he first got the job, the scope 
of McCoy’s work expanded. He no 
longer had the time to supervise crews 
directly. So after a few months transi- 
tion, he eased into a new role—as a 
manager of materials and human 
resources. When not driving his truck 
along the high-desert highways to visit 
crews in person, he keeps in touch 
through his Lakeview-based office. His 
fax machine, computer, phone and CB 
radio serve as the next best thing to 
being at the remote maintenance shops. 

And outside, his pickup stands 
ready for action. Which, for McCoy, 
means four days a week winding 
through Lake, Klamath and Harney 
counties. 


Like the other four area mainte- 
nance managers in the Highway 
Division’s Region 4, McCoy applied for 
the job through a panel composed of 
employees from his own district. They 
reviewed his application, then passed 
their recommendation on to a manage- 
ment interview panel. That move set the 
tone for the team-management process 
of improving results by empowering 
crews to make decisions about problems 


they deal with every day. To quote an 
area maintenance manager prospectus, 
“Those closest to the work make the best 
decisions.” 

The responsibility for work plan- 
ning and budgeting were transferred 
from highway section supervisors to 
the crews they previously oversaw. And 
as work crews were handed more 
responsibility, they also were provided 
with the authority to make decisions as 
a team. 

“The program started suddenly,” 


McCoy said. The transition to the new 


way of doing business was rough—and 
continues to be rough in some areas. 
People and equipment were transferred 
around the region, and new facil- 
ities—such as McCoy’s office—had to be 
built. To support crews, timekeeper posi- 
tions were created to perform record 
keeping and paperwork necessary to 
support area work teams. Meanwhile, 
people involved in the change effort 
were adjusting to their new roles. 

In the program’s first year, while 
some crews have adapted well to the 
area maintenance manager concept, 
most still find it a continuing challenge. 

Recalling that time, McCoy said, “It 
was kind of a shock, particulary when 
the area maintenance manager program 
fell on the heels of an employee classifi- 
cation two years before. And it was kind 


RETIREES REPORT 


Anita Butler, Program Section 
office manager, Highway Division, 
Salem, retired 1987. 

Newport residents, Anita and her 
husband Dale have been “enjoying 
life” on the Oregon coast. They love 
the coastal 
weather, and 
enjoy sport fish- 
ing and traveling 
throughout the 
Northwest. They 
just returned from 
a trip to Vancou- 
ver, B.C. and have 
been to San Diego 
several times to ~ age 
visit their chil- 
dren. One of their pacer 
sons is in Guam and they plan to travel 
there to see him someday. 

Anita and Dale are active ina 
Newport senior citizens group, which 


enables them to travel the state, meet 
other couples and enjoy themselves. 

Although the Butlers don’t get 
the chance to visit Salem much, Anita 
keeps in touch with a few people she 
worked with when they pass through 
Newport. 

William Fretwell, supervising 
geologist, Region 2, Highway Divi- 
sion, Salem, retired 1986. 

William and his wife Jacquelyn, 
Salem residents, spend their summers 
traveling to Montana, Wyoming, Cali- 
fornia and several other western states. 

Over the last few years, Bill has 
been involved with a literacy tutoring 
program that has given him the 
opportunity to learn a great deal him- 
self, as well as help others. Bill and 
Jacquelyn also are active in their 
church. Bill occasionally finds the 
time to call the Region 2 office and 
keep in touch with his ODOT friends. 


Gordon McCoy, a Lakeview area maintenance manager, listens to a crew members' 
concerns. The area maintenance manager self-management concept has encouraged 
crews to make decisions by team agreement. McCoy’s role supports that process. 


of foreign to crews, especially to older 
employees—guys who have been work- 
ing highways for a long time.” 

During his visits to crews, McCoy 
has found gradual improvement in mak- 
ing that process work. 

“Everyone on the crew is encour- 
aged to participate to reach a team 
decision,” he said. “Even though a crew 
may not settle on a solution that all 
wanted, they have consensus.” Reaching 
consensus on decisions at first meant 
hour-long meetings. Now they generally 
last 15 minutes or less, he said. 

McCoy entered the Highway Divi- 
sion in 1965 as a highway maintenance 
worker in Medford, working as a truck 
driver in the wake of that year’s devas- 
tating flood. He sought the position after 
serving in the Army as a truck mechanic 
in the early 1960s. The then-Oregon State 
Highway Department was familiar to 
him, as his father had worked as an 
assistant maintenance foreman at Win- 
ston, south of Roseburg. 

“Back then, we worked within an 
autocratic, almost militaristic manage- 
ment structure,” McCoy said. “Before, 
you didn’t dare question authority or 
the reason behind change. You didn’t 
question why things happened.” 

Coming away from that old man- 
agement style hasn’t been easy. “It’s 
been a growing process,” he said. “Of 
course, people were cautious and maybe 
a little skeptical of how the area mainte- 
nance manager program could really 
work. Maybe that’s why a lot of us have 
been surprised that, when we let go, 
they can really take off and do things 
they never expected. And it’s been really 
exciting to see that happen.” 

In the 26 years McCoy has worked 
his way up the ranks, he has, in a sense, 
come full circle in his career perspec- 
tive—from his taking orders, to giving 


them, then to empowering employees he 
manages to create solutions for their 
daily challenges. 

“T wish we had this when I was a 
highway maintenance worker. It would 
have been more satisfying,” he said. “We 
had a lot of creative ideas, but back then 
no one wanted to listen. We still have 
crews with creative ideas. Except now 
we can use them.” 


RETIREMENTS 


Arthur Blachly, transportation 
engineer 3, Highway Division, 
Salem, retired in September after 36 
years of service. 

E.C. Burns, highway mainte- 
nance specialist, Highway Division, 
Oakridge, retired in August after 12 
and one-half years of service. 

Verna Classen, office specialist 
2, Highway Division, Salem, retired 
in September after 40 years of ser- 
vice. 

Willie Hargitt, highway main- 
tenance assistant supervisor, 
Highway Division, McMinnville, 
retired in September after 27 years 
of service. 

Harold Householder, highway 
maintenance specialist, Highway 
Division, Reedsport, retired in 
August after 42 and one-half years 
of service. 

Harold Kingery, highway 
maintenance specialist, Highway 
Division, Central Point, retired in 
September after 43 years of service. 

Stella Patterson, office special- 
ist 1, Highway Division, Salem, 
retired in September after 19 years 
of service. 
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The recent employee 
survey indicated employee 
morale is down in some areas. 
What can be done to improve it? 
Sandy Cunha 
Denny Swift Office Specialist 1 
District 11 Team Facilitator Highway Division 
Highway Division Construction 
Klamath Falls Ontario 


Denny Swift 


I think the employee reclassi- 
fication situation is our 
biggest morale problem. We 
should set up a pay-for- 
work/pay-for-knowledge 
system where people would 
have an incentive to do a good 
job. 


David Evenhus 
Sign Shop Manager 
Equipment and 
Services Unit 
Highway Division 
Salem 


Gary Hartman 


We went from reorganization 
to teams training to self-man- 
aging teams. We need a clear 
definition of our responsibili- 
ties as a team. We’re still ina 
transition period, and that’s 
confusing. I think morale will 
improve once people under- 
stand what we can and can’t 
do. 


Wanda Rowley 
Weighmaster 2 
Permits and 
Weighmasters Section 
Highway Division 
Waldport 


Wanda Rowley 


I think employee morale is 
down in the Weighmasters 
Section because people don’t 
know how the re-districting 
will affect them. Management 
needs to reassure everyone 
about their jobs and keep us 
abreast of what’s going on. 


Gary Hartman 

Highway Maintenance Specialist 
Highway Division 

Adel 


John Lee 
Exploration Specialist 2 

Soils and Geology Crew 
Highway Division, Milwaukie 


David Evenhus 


All employees like to be part 
of the action. They like to be 
informed of new ideas that 
will affect them so they can be 
part of the decisions if 
changes are to be made. With- 
out input from your 
employees, you have no out- 
put. Employees do not like to 
be kept in the dark about 
changes that might affect their 
lives. Employees like to be 
part of the changing world, 
not just be changed. 


Mike Kirby 

Senior Right of Way Agent 
Highway Division 

Salem 


Mike Kirby 


Morale is highest when people 
feel trusted and well- 
informed, and when they are 
dealt with fairly and honestly. 
Each of us is responsible for 
helping to maintain high 
morale, with managers play- 
ing a key role. When morale is 
a problem, the working envi- 
ronment and people in it must 
change or be changed. 


John Lee 


Employee morale would 
improve if management 
would look at employees as a 
viable commodity. While we 
are here to support manage- 
ment, management needs to 
remember to support us. We 
need to feel respected, and a 
lot of that involves open and 
honest communication from 
management. 


Jean D’Amico 

Office Assistant 2 

Files and Correspondence 
Motor Vehicles Division 
Salem 


Don Wagner 
Project Development 
Manager 

Highway Division 
Region 3, Roseburg 


Don Wagner 


Employee morale will 
improve when we feel that we 
are valued and appreciated by 
management. This can be 
accomplished through discus- 
sions between supervisors and 
employees to explore how 
each employee fits into the 
department’s mission. Also, 
supervisors need to seek 
employee involvement when 
formulating unit goals, strate- 
gies and work plans. 


Jean D’Amico 


A new building is the No. 1 
priority. This would make 
everybody feel better than 
working in the cramped con- 
ditions that we now have to 
work in, and it would be a 
great morale booster. Also, we 
should try to communicate 
better in our daily work. 


Diane Wood 
Transporter 
ODOT Mail Center 
Central Services Division 


Salem 


Sandy Cunha 


I feel that decisions being 
made by top management in 
Salem are premature, as they 
are not fully aware of the 
needs and duties of the field. 
Those decisions too often 
adversely affect work that 
must be accomplished. I think 
management should investi- 
gate more before they make 
decisions that affect our work. 
If that means coming out here 
and looking at it, then that’s 
what they need to do. 


is 


Diane Wood 


Getting more praise from 
upper management would be 
nice. Everyone enjoys know- 
ing if they are doing a good 
job or not. Also, more commu- 
nication between them and 
employees would be good for 
everyone. 


